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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON : ST. PETERSBURG : MADRID : WASHINGTON. 



London, October, 1905. 
It will hardly surprise Americans to learn that people in Eng- 
land have followed with a painful interest the successive batches 
of insurance "revelations." It would have been extraordinary 
had they not done so. From the moment of the first public dis- 
sensions in the management of the Equitable, it was felt that 
events of great dramatic and spectacular effectiveness were about 
to take place. That anticipation has been in no wise disappointed. 
Subsequent developments — the fight between the Hyde and Alex- 
ander factions, the astounding recriminations that were bandied to 
and fro and faithfully reported in the English press, the report 
of the Prick Committee, the sale of the Hyde stock to Mr. Eyan 
(of whose personality and motives Englishmen are desirous of 
knowing more), Mr. Morton's appearance as President of the 
Equitable and his drastic schemes of reorganization, Mr. Cleve- 
land's appearance as one of the trustees of the Eyan interests, the 
gradual widening of the area of suspicion until the three leading 
insurance companies of the world seemed to be the defendants 
on a common charge of wrongdoing, the Hendricks inquiry, the 
implication in what was now perceived to be an almost national 
scandal of many names well known and heretofore highly honored 
in England, and, lastly, the legislative Committee of Investigation 
and the amazing testimony that has been laid before it — all these 
incidents, which to Americans on the spot must have excited 
breathless interest, have fixed and held the wonder and the atten- 
tion of England. That would have been the case to some extent 
had the chief country affected been France or Italy or Spain, and 
had Englishmen possessed no direct and personal interest in the 
matter at issue. But, as there are many tens of thousands of 
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Englishmen who are policy-holders in the companies whose 
methods have been impugned; as the Mutual, the Equitable, and 
the New York Life are only less well known from Land's End to 
John o' Groat's than from New York to San Francisco; and as 
anything that deeply concerns America must and does concern 
England scarcely less deeply, English interest in the whole 
affair, and English speculations on its possible outcome, have been 
genuinely keen and sustained. The evidence tendered to the Com- 
mittee has been reproduced at unusual length by the leading Eng- 
lish journals and has been the inspiration of many newspaper and 
magazine articles; and it is difficult to go about anywhere without 
hearing it discussed, as a matter of international interest. 

The disclosures have dealt a staggering blow at America's repu- 
tation for commercial and financial honesty. The "moral 
obliqueness," to adopt the phrase of the Frick report, revealed by 
the investigation, has unmistakably shocked the sense of Great 
Britain and, indeed, of all Europe. A stock-exchange swindle is 
bad enough; a Panama affair, in which politics and finance com- 
bine to defraud the public, is worse ; but most demoralizing of all 
is the faithlessness of men of great wealth and high position to a 
fiduciary trust. English opinion somewhat emphatically agrees 
that the spectacle of the directors of a world-wide insurance com- 
pany using the accumulated savings of millions of policy-holders 
for their own private gain, cannot be judged by the same stand- 
ards as are applied to the heads of a purely commercial concern. 
That may not be sound ethics, but it is human nature; and there 
can be no question that the disgusted indignation with which 
Americans have received this exposure is fully shared in over 
here. No American utterance on the subject has attracted more 
attention than Dr. Butler's at Columbia University. " Just now," 
he is reported to have said, " the American people are receiving 
some painful lessons in practical ethics. We have been watching 
reputations melt away like snow before the sun, and the sun in 
this case is mere publicity. Men who for years have been trusted 
implicitly by their fellows, and so placed in positions of honor 
and grave responsibility, are seen to be mere reckless speculators 
with the money of others, and petty pilferers of the savings of 
the poor and needy. . . . Put bluntly, the situation confronting 
Americans to-day is due to lack of moral principle. New statutes 
may be needed, but statutes will not put moral principle where it 
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does not exist Greed for gain and greed for power have blinded 
men to the time-old distinction between right and wrong." As 
an expression of both fact and opinion, that exactly squares with 
English views. Most of the English criticisms I have read or 
heard are, at any rate, equally severe. If at the same time they 
show a little more censoriousness, the temptation, it must be 
owned, is strong. And if they also show a tendency to wander 
off into general speculations on the " decline of the American 
character" or the "effects of materialism upon Americans," it 
has likewise to be admitted that they are able to buttress their 
case with an appalling list of American scandals taken from the 
records of the past three or four years. 

With the moral side of the problem the English policy-holders 
confess themselves unable to deal. That can only be done by the 
Americans themselves and by the force of American opinion ; and 
the task involves the creation of a new business " atmosphere." 
But it is felt very strongly over here that certain legislative and 
administrative reforms can be accomplished which would second 
the influence of public opinion. A good deal of criticism, for 
instance, has been aimed at the whole system of deferred divi- 
dends, at the vast accumulations it necessitates and at the tempta- 
tions to which these huge surpluses expose the company officials 
who have the investing of them. Again, the English policy- 
holders are doing a good deal of growling over the extravagant 
salaries and commissions paid to officers and agents. No other 
insurance companies in the world allow their administrative ex- 
penses to bear anything like so high a ratio to their income as the 
American companies have been proved to do. It is suspected over 
here that their directors are obsessed with a mania for mere big- 
ness and are inclined to stretch more than one point in order to 
get " new business." Much, too, as Englishmen admired Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and much as they admire Mr. Eoosevelt, it gives them a 
curious sensation to learn that their premiums have been used 
to insure the election of any Presidential candidate. These are 
all points that are freely criticised; and the English insurance 
companies, who have felt severely the ravages of American com- 
petition, take care that the moral of them is well rubbed in. 

But what has most surprised the English policy-holders in 
these colossal concerns is the light that has been thrown on the 
realities of State supervision. Practically every Englishman 
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who has been approached by an agent of an American insurance 
company and has been told by him that its workings were regu- 
lated or at any rate superintended by State officials, has assumed 
offhand that Federal and national control was what was meant. 
It is only now that he is beginning to realize the amazing legisla- 
tive chaos in which the American companies are compelled to do 
business — the superintendents appointed by the State Governors 
for political reasons and without reference, presumably, to the 
degree of their acquaintance with insurance problems; the laws 
and regulations that vary with each State; the taxes imposed by 
State legislatures to the amount of $10,000,000 a year, taxes on 
thrift, as they appear to English eyes; the truth of Mr. McCall's 
assertion that three-fourths of the bills dealing with insurance 
that are introduced into the State legislatures are nothing more 
or less than blackmail bills; and the extraordinary opportunities 
for " graft " that such a system must present. This has been the 
greatest revelation of all — to learn that the much-trumpeted State 
supervision, so far from being a safeguard for the interests of the 
policy-holder, but too often works out in practice as a plot against 
those interests. That the companies should have found it neces- 
sary to employ agents and lobbyists for the special purpose of 
" squaring " predatory legislators strikes Englishmen, under all 
the circumstances, as somewhat more natural and inevitable than 
reprehensible. Directors who call in the aid of corruption to 
defeat injustice and to head off avowedly fictitious assaults upon 
the interests of their policy-holders, may successfully plead at the 
bar of English opinion that the system is to blame, rather than 
themselves. 

As for the remedies to be applied, Englishmen, confronted with 
the intricate inadequacies of the American Constitution, hesitate 
to suggest any. But there cannot be much doubt of what the 
policy-holders in this country would like to see done. They 
would like to see the whole system of State supervision and State 
laws swept away and replaced by a single uniform law enforced 
by permanent Federal officials. Whether such a solution is pos- 
sible under the American Constitution or not, they frankly do 
not know; but they are encouraged to believe that, although so 
simple and self-sufficient, it will not be frowned down upon by 
the Supreme Court; or that, at the very least, some form of 
Federal licenses and Federal supervision will be the issue of the 
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present complications. In other words English policy-holders 
look to Mr. Eoosevelt to restore the moral credit of the American 
insurance companies, and to devise preventive measures that will 
make it impossible for such abuses to arise in the future as have 
been laid bare during the past few weeks. It is assumed very 
widely that he will find something in the task peculiarly appealing 
and congenial. Englishmen have more and more been working 
round to the conclusion that the basis of Mr. Eoosevelt's whole 
economic policy is a moral basis; that he desires a revision of the 
Dingley rates less as an expert economist than because he feels 
that Protection is being twisted from a fiscal device into one of the 
props of the plutocracy, and therefore offends the doctrine of the 
" square deal " ; that he advocates Federal regulation of railroad 
rates, not because they are too high, but because they are too 
high to one person and not high enough to another — in other 
words, because they discriminate unjustly; and that he proposes 
to bridle the Trusts, not so much on purely economic grounds 
as because he believes them to militate against his ideal of a 
fair chance for all. It is difficult for Englishmen to imagine Mr. 
Eoosevelt as seriously wrapped up in the study of specific and 
ad valorem duties, or of the intricacies of transportation, or of 
the severely technical side of the Trust problem. On the other 
hand, it is very easy for them to imagine him profoundly stirred 
by the injustices and the oppression to which a one-sided competi- 
tion almost inevitably gives rise. In their view, what Mr. Eoose- 
velt aims at, above everything else, is the reformation of corporate 
morals, the raising of the standard of general commercial honesty. 
I have ventured to go into this matter at some length, partly 
because it has powerfully engaged the thoughts of Englishmen, 
and partly in the hope of emphasizing the fact that it is not a 
purely American concern. There can be no use in disguising the 
conviction that some of the leading elements of American civiliza- 
tion are, as it were, on trial at this moment in the court not merely 
of English but of European opinion. The verdict of that court 
can hardly be other than unfavorable ; but that the reproach of it 
will swiftly be wiped away nobody in this country who really 
knows America doubts for a moment. The process of living it 
down may be completed all the sooner if Americans realize, what 
undoubtedly is the fact, that every phase of it will be watched 
by Europe with a friendly, but somewhat anxious, solicitude. 
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St. Petebsbueg, October, 1905. 

Everybody admits that political life in Eussia has become a 
disease. What people differ about is the way of treating it suc- 
cessfully. Here the differences touch every extreme of sentiment 
as well as conviction. For, while the authorities are firmly con- 
vinced that the institution known as "the Imperial Dooma," 
granted by the Tsar last August, will prove, so to say, a hospital 
for it, Liberals of the Zemstvo type fear and Eadieals hope that 
the new representative assembly will be no more than a stage on 
the way to a real revolution. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the revolutionary theory is more favored by current events than 
the evolutionary one. The severe crisis through which the Bus- 
sian people has been passing during the last two years called for 
swift, effectual measures, whereas the authorities acted slowly, 
inadequately and contradictorily. Soon after the war with Japan 
broke out, it became clear that the whole social and political 
framework of the Empire must be entirely remodelled and re- 
formed if all the miseries which a national upheaval brings with it 
were to be averted. 

But the Government was blind to the fiery finger on the wall. 
Harsh words and harsher measures were mechanically meted out 
to the patriotic men whose advice, if followed, would have saved 
the Autocracy : " rebels and traitors " were the names given them 
by the highest representatives of the Tsardom in the most solemn 
addresses to the people, and six months were let slip by before the 
Government made known its intention to launch out into the way 
of reforms. But during those six months the world was moving, 
and new events were almost weekly modifying the condition of 
things and rendering inadequate, and in some cases even per- 
nicious, the measures which if realized in time would have been 
sufficient and remedial. This is no figure of speech. History 
teaches that, whenever an incipient revolution led to concessions 
which were insufficient as well as tardy, their only effect was to 
give a powerful fillip to the movement which they were intended 
to arrest. And the worst of all remedies are not those which fall 
short of efficiency, but those which come too late. Time which 
transforms all things, changing generous wine into sharp vine- 
gar, has often turned balsam into vitriol which inflamed the wound 
it was meant to soothe. Thus, as has been aptly pointed out, the 
reform accorded by the English Parliament in 1832 fell un- 
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doubtedly far short of what the people desired or events called 
for; but, at all events, it was not too late and there was conse- 
quently no revolution. On the other hand, the French constitu- 
tion of 1791 was in many respects more liberal or even more 
radical than that of 1848, but then it came too late, after the 
people had entered upon a course of violence from which they 
could not be turned back by anything written upon paper. 

In Eussia, examples of the uselessness of tardy concessions 
granted by the authorities are numerous and instructive. Thus, 
before the war began or even soon after it was declared, if Minister 
Plehve had been dismissed and his place given to Prince Mirsky, 
the class, then far from numerous, which was clamoring for re- 
form would have been sufficiently satisfied to detach itself from 
the bulk of the nation, and, as a consequence, the revolution 
would have been certainly delayed and might perhaps have been 
wholly hindered. It is an undoubted fact that M. Witte undertook 
to get all the threads of the movement into his hands if he were 
invested with power to make concessions to the people; and he 
further promised to " feed the wolves, yet shield the sheep from 
harm" — in other words, to satisfy the reformers without sacri- 
ficing the autocratic principle. Now, even at that time, this was 
a very thorny problem, and many were convinced that he would 
assuredly fail — almost as many as felt that his expedition to 
Portsmouth in quest of peace was a wild-goose chase. How- 
ever this might have been no one can now say with certitude; 
it is curious, however, to note that, all through that troublous 
period, M. Witte was an advocate of the Autocracy and a firm be- 
liever in the possibility of saving it for many years to come. He 
made the offer repeatedly and risked his reputation on the result. 
Fate, however, was either very kind to the ex-Minister or very 
cruel to his sovereign, for Witte's forecast of impending danger 
was almost openly ridiculed, and the offer of his services re- 
jected as superfluous and even presumptuous. 

Then came swift-footed Nemesis and a complete change in the 
condition of things. M. Witte, learning one morning from the 
newspapers that an Imperial ukase had roughly brushed away 
all hopes of reform, combined with the other Ministers to cause 
an Imperial rescript to be promulgated that very evening un- 
doing what the ukase had done. A few days later he raised his 
voice in favor of the creation of a representative assembly, a 
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Dooma. One of his most venomous adversaries said, in presence 
of the Tsar : " Most of the partisans of a representative body 
fancy that it is compatible with autocracy, but you vote for it 
although you can hardly hold such a view." " Quite true," re- 
plied M. Witte ; " for me absolutism and a representative chamber 
are indeed incompatible, but none the less I am in favor of the 
latter, because the former is doomed. It is now too late to save 
the Autocracy." That conversation was overheard by His 
Majesty, who has since then been well aware that M. Witte can 
no longer support the present regime in Russia. 

All the measures of reform hitherto meted out by the Tsardom 
have thus come too late for the purpose for which they were 
granted. When a man like Count Witte says this, few will be in- 
clined to dispute his word or question his judgment. But they 
are also inadequate and worse: they are so conflicting as to lend 
color to the charge of insincerity levelled against their authors 
by the Liberal press. Prom the standpoint of the Eussian 
dynasty, what should have been aimed at was reforms sufficiently 
progressive to satisfy the principal and most influential group of 
agitators, yet not radical enough to endanger the Autocracy. M. 
Witte believed he could have devised such, if he had been in- 
vested with the necessary powers. To break up the cooperation 
among the revolutionary classes should have been the aim and 
object of the authorities, yet they compassed an end the very 
opposite to this. They bestowed upon the nation certain measures 
to which they gave the name of reform and imparted the charac- 
ter of coercion. A satire in legislation was the result. A satire 
which cuts physically as well as morally is not calculated to 
pacify. It would have been much better to refuse to take any 
notice of the reform movement, or else to repress it frankly, 
than to irritate its leaders and weld together its partisans. 

The American public will best understand the fatal blunder 
committed by the Autocracy from a few concrete examples. The 
most terrible of all the evils which were gnawing at the very 
vitals of the Eussian state was the utter contempt of law which 
had become universal. The Tsar, his Ministers, the Governors- 
General, the Governors, the chiefs of police and others could 
legislate for the people as they liked, while petty Jacks-in-office, 
receiving salaries of £150 a year, were able to drive a troika 
through almost any statute of the realm and promulgate tern- 
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porary orders which must be obeyed as laws. Consequently, 
nobody was ever sure of his liberty or his substance. And the 
most incorrigible offender in all this was the body known as the 
Committee of Ministers, which used to issue large numbers of 
laws on its own responsibility and without consulting the 
Imperial Council. The Tsar, resolving to put legality in the 
place of the arbitrary will of bureaucrats, issued a law for the 
purpose, and issued it in the very way complained of as irregular ! 
Nor was this all. The very body charged by him with the framing 
of measures for the reestablishment of legality was the same 
Committee of Ministers which had all along been violating the 
law! In other words the people who took part in drawing up 
the principle of legality and those who were entrusted with the 
work of applying it, were the men who had been most conspicuous 
and most incorrigible in violating the law. 

To drive out devils by Beelzebub is at best a hopeless proce- 
dure, yet something analogous to that is what took place when the 
Tsar resolved to inaugurate a reign of strict legality. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers, which had so often legislated independently 
of the Imperial Council, laid it down that thenceforward bills 
must first pass through that Council before acquiring the force 
of law. And thereupon began a period of illegality for which in 
modern Eussian history there is no parallel. Here are a few of 
the most important measures which irregularly received the force 
of law after this good resolution. On January 14th, 1905, a law 
was promulgated greatly changing the government of Moscow 
without the consent or knowledge of the Imperial Council. On 
January 24th, a law was framed and sanctioned changing the 
administration of the St. Petersburg Province and creating a 
Governor-Generalship. On March 12th, the special Conference 
to study the needs of agricultural industry was dissolved without 
the assent or knowledge of itself, its President, M. Witte, or the 
Imperial Council. On April 23rd, a law was passed in the same 
irregular way making all the peasants of disturbed districts liable 
to pay the damage done by lawbreakers in those districts. On 
May 16th, and June 4th, a new post of Director of the Police was 
created and the rights of the Viceroy of the Caucasus were ex- 
tended, with no questioning of the Imperial Council. On June 
3rd, the rights of the Assistant Minister of the Interior were 
made almost autocratic, by a law which, like all the foregoing, 
vol. ciiXxxi. — 588. 50 
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was promulgated suddenly and arbitrarily. On May 19th, a 
most far-reaching measure was adopted in the same irregular 
manner: a Committee for the administration of agricultural 
affairs was created, whereby the Ministries of Agriculture and of 
Imperial Domains were considerably modified. On June 21st, 
rules and regulations were drafted and sanctioned for the Coun- 
cil of Imperial Defence and the War Ministry was transformed, 
without the knowledge of the Imperial Council. 

That is a long list of deliberate illegalities, and yet it is far 
from being exhaustive. What it proves is that the Imperial 
ukases and ministerial orders mean little without concrete 
guarantees that the law will be respected by the administration, 
as well as obeyed by the people. 

Another point in the ukase, a corollary of the fundamental 
principle, is the punishment of bureaucrats who violate the law. 
They are to be made responsible for all illegalities which they 
commit or connive at. But these are mere words without any 
corresponding deeds to follow ; they may even embody good inten- 
tions, but they usher in no change. After as before, the rights 
not only of individuals, but of whole groups of the population, 
were violated with impunity. And it never can be otherwise so 
long as autocracy remains the form of Government. That fact be- 
came manifest within a month after the promulgation of the 
Imperial ukase. The misdeeds perpetrated on " Vladimir's Day " 
were never expiated: there was no guilty person, no responsible 
individual or corporation. And soon afterwards a number of 
similar bloodbaths was arranged throughout Kussia, either by 
the police or with their assent, like the slaughter of Kishineff, 
Jitomir, Stavropol, Baku. There was no punishment for the 
offenders, and no redress or guarantees for the people. Again, 
during the recent peasant troubles the authorities applied cor- 
poral punishment openly which the Tsar had only Just solemnly 
abolished amid the plaudits of the civilized world. But no 
penalty was inflicted therefor: on the contrary, one of the per- 
sons guilty — the most responsible of all — was promoted. These 
things shake the Eussian's confidence in Imperial ukases. 

The same Imperial ukase of Christmas Day ordered the re- 
vision of martial law, or that near approach to it known in Kus- 
sia as " reinforced protection." In truth, it is the very essence of 
arbitrary caprice. It suspends all ordinary legislation and puts 
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the life, liberty and possessions of the subject in the hands of 
the bureaucracy. Moreover, it is very clumsy and nearly always 
unjust. For instance, in Eussia, where capital punishment does 
not exist in common law, a man who wounds or beats any official 
in the discharge of his duty is liable to death by hanging, and, 
what is more, the court which summarily condemns him to die 
cannot modify the sentence, even if there be extenuating circum- 
stances. The Committee of Ministers charged by the Emperor to 
study and report upon the advisability of repealing that excep- 
tional legislation, gave it as their opinion that it does not attain 
the end in view, is very irksome to the population and is a con- 
stant source of abuses. Prom this authoritative opinion almost 
everybody drew the conclusion that it would be repealed at once. 
But nothing of the kind was even contemplated. His Majesty 
merely turned the matter over to a special Commission, which, 
having carefully examined the question anew, strongly recom- 
mended that martial law be discontinued. But this recommenda- 
tion was likewise disregarded; and, although the Government 
now admits that "reinforced protection" is pernicious and has 
no redeeming feature, it refuses to repeal it. On the contrary 
this species of coercion has been extended very largely since the 
Tsar's ukase. 

A Government which thus promises one thing in the most 
solemn way, and does the opposite with calm deliberation and 
resolute perseverance, has necessarily forfeited any claim it may 
ever have had to the confidence of the people. The law was never 
so frequently or so scoffingly trodden under foot as since the 
Tsar undertook to have it strictly observed throughout his do- 
minions, nor have measures ever been so diametrically and uni- 
formly opposed to promises. In the same spirit, the scheme for 
summoning a representative assembly to assist the Government 
was framed in secret by the men who a few days before had re- 
fused to allow a meeting of the provincial marshals of nobility 
and presidents of the provincial boards on the ground that it 
would constitute a grave danger to the State. When the project 
was made known by the " Novosti" newspaper, the authorities 
punished the editor and forbade all other press organs to repro- 
duce it, thus making it clear that they had no confidence in the 
people or in the representative principle. But it is not of that 
mistrust, which may be groundless or well founded, that the 
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Eussian people complain: they object to the profuse professions 
of confidence in the population which went before it, to the 
autocratic combination of guile and force. 

At present the Eussian people are preparing for the elections 
to the Dooma, and are supposed to enjoy, for the time being at 
least, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of public 
meeting. But, in reality, they are in some respects almost as 
much fettered as they were four years ago. Obnoxious Zemstvo 
men, for example, are dismissed from their offices summarily and 
mysteriously; meetings are forbidden, books suppressed, news- 
papers stopped, prominent Liberals arrested and imprisoned. 
Here are extracts from one of the press organs which ofEer a 
glimpse of the kind of preparations made for the coming elec- 
tions : " The sittings of the Samara Economical Council of the 
"District Zemstvo have been forbidden by order of the Governor." 
" The society for mutual help among the teachers of the Province 
of Voronesh has been dissolved by the Administration." " The 
projected meeting of the students of the Warsaw Polytechnical 
Institute, which the Director in the name of a group of the Pro- 
fessors requested the Government to authorize, has not been al- 
lowed." " The second volume of the works of Ferdinand Las- 
salle has been stopped by the censorship." " The members of the 
Engineers' League, who came together for the very purpose of 
assisting the Government by advice congruously with the express 
desire of the Tsar, are now being prosecuted by the Government. 
There are in all 4,000 persons." " Dr. Lurie of Mohileff has been 
ordered by the police to betake himself to the desolate wastes of 
the Province of Archangel, because he raised his voice in favor 
of the plundered Jews of Mohileff." " By command of Major- 
General Trepoff, MM. Shack and Zeitlin have been deported 
to Eastern Siberia for three years." Of indictments, trials, sen- 
tence — there is no word. In this way legality is being established ! 

And the Eussian Magna Charta itself, if we may so term the 
curious document which creates the Dooma — framed by the well- 
known statesman, Pobiedonostseff — is full of tokens of a strong 
desire to seem rather than to be or do. Thus the assembly which 
is to represent Eussia will in reality represent only the merest 
fraction of the population. The great bulk of the peasantry, all 
the urban proletariat and nearly all the less well-to-do population 
of cities, including the majority of the intelligent classes, will 
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be devoid of any share in the elections. They can be neither 
voters nor delegates. But, in truth, that is of little importance, 
seeing that the Dooma will have no legislative functions. If 
that institution meant no more than its authors intended it to 
mean, it would deserve to pass unnoticed. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is the casting of the die, the breaking of the 
ice, the first step on the road to constitutionalism. First steps 
are always hesitating, the others are more resolute, more steady. 
Thus as yet there are no guarantees for liberty of the press or of 
public meeting. But what the Government has left untouched 
the Dooma itself will seek to accomplish, defining rights, advan- 
cing claims, clamoring for concessions. In a word, it will be 
what the Bussian nation makes it, — a weapon of offence. 

But even the Bussian nation has no magician's wand where- 
with to create or transform political institutions in the twinkling 
of an eye. From the clash of opinions, sentiments, interests, 
will come the motive power of the new regime. The struggle, 
however, is sure to be long, because autocracy and bureaucracy 
are resolved to die hard. And, over and above these elements, 
there is the all-important factor of the peasantry, which, crying 
out for land, is almost heedless of political rights. At any mo- 
ment the Bussian peasant may rise up in blind wrath and, like 
Samson, pull down the pillars of the edifice about the ears of 
himself and his persecutors. 

For a moment, it was feared that the Bussian Liberals would 
boycott the Dooma, and that the students would refuse to frequent 
their universities and high schools. And now it is generally sup- 
posed that there will be no organized abstention from the elec- 
tions and no further strike in the highest educational establish- 
ments. But, in reality, people and students have merely changed 
their tactics. They both want a fulcrum and believe that they 
have found it, the one in the Dooma, the other in the Universities. 
Thus the students have announced their determination to call 
public meetings in the halls of the high schools, to discuss 
political subjects there and generally to treat their establish- 
ments as seminaries of the revolution; and the delegates or their 
constituents may be relied upon to treat the new representative 
assembly in an analogous manner. 

The storm, then, is evidently brewing, and Witte' is said to be 
the 2Eolus who alone can command the winds. Possibly. But 
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even he cannot accomplish the impossible, and his friends would 
be sorry to learn that he had consented to try. Down to the 
present moment, he has not undertaken to reconcile two contra- 
dictories; but any day may bring the news that he has agreed to 
stem the revolutionary movement as Minister of the Interior and 
Premier of the first Bussian Cabinet; and this task is quite as 
difficult as the other. His own interests, as well as the interests 
of Russia, apparently require that he should retire from public 
life until he can work to some purpose. That time is not yet. 
To-day he could neither feed the wolves nor save the lambs. If 
he accept office at the present conjuncture, he will probably have 
sacrificed himself bootlessly and may have to go back into 
private life within a twelvemonth, this time for good and all. 
Patriotism, as well as enlightened ambition, should prompt him to 
bide his time and keep his powder dry. 



Mabeid, October, 1905. 
Thoughtful Spaniards will tell you that a change has come 
over their country with the close of last century, and that this 
change has been developing since the accession of their young 
King. The starting-point of this evolution in national life was 
the close of the short struggle with the United States and the 
loss of what remained of their colonial empire. That turning- 
point in the modern annals of Spain caused a deep impression 
in the minds, not only of the governing classes of the country, 
but of the hard-working middle classes and of the masses them- 
selves. It was in some sort a stern submission to what fate had 
irremediably willed, and a determination to look upon the 
inevitable as a plausible opportunity for concentrating at home 
their energies and their resources of all kinds, both too long 
wasted in the useless struggle to retain their hold upon distant 
colonies in the New World and in the Par-Eastern archipelagoes. 
Almost immediately after conclusion of the peace treaty, first a 
few and then more and more Spaniards dared to speak out what 
at heart they felt, however sore and resentful — namely, that 
foreign and colonial foes had rendered Spain a service by ridding 
her of the colonies that hampered her revival in Europe and in 
fields of action and enterprise nearer home. This feeling spread 
widely among the masses and middle classes when they per- 
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ceived the first-fruits of the concentration of the resources and 
energies of the nation in Spain between 1899 and 1905. Much 
capital had flowed back from the former colonies, especially from 
Cuba and the Philippines, and promoted a rapid increase in 
enterprises of every kind — banks, financial establishments, mines, 
industries, syndicates, trusts, shipping — interests that, develop- 
ing, perhaps, too rapidly, were led to overproduction, and thus gave 
rise to local crises at Bilbao, Barcelona, Santander, Cadiz, Mala- 
ga. The rebound of the last year of the nineteenth century and 
of the first few years of the twentieth was a consequence also of 
the recovery of Spanish credit, effected by a vigorous reorganiza- 
tion of Spanish finance and budgets by the late Senor Villa- 
verde, and by the gallant resolution with which Governments and 
Parliaments, backed by the press and public opinion, undertook to 
honor both the domestic engagements of Spain herself, and the 
engagements that resulted from saddling her treasury and 
budget with the debts of Cuba and the Philippines, and with the 
cost of the last and of previous civil wars in the lost colonies. 
The restoration of Spain's credit abroad and at home, the suc- 
cessful levelling of her budgets with a surplus revenue annually 
of several millions of dollars since 1900, dispelled the fears of her 
native capitalists ; and they too, large and small, came forward to 
invest in mines, banks, companies and railways, until the com- 
mon rate of interest of the state debts fell from over five per 
cent, to barely four, with a corresponding decline in the rate of 
capitalization of all Spanish securities in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, 
Madrid, Barcelona and Bilbao. 

It is interesting for Americans to notice that one of the 
features of the change coming over the Spanish people is their 
dignified and manful silence about their grievances in the near 
past against the United States and against their colonies. It is a 
rare occurrence nowadays to read any rancorous allusion in their 
press to what their country has suffered at the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bepublic, and quite as rare to hear the United 
States, or even Cuba, reviled in the papers or in private conversa- 
tion. Indeed it is remarkable how impartially and kindly they 
have discussed and commented upon the policy of President 
Boosevelt, and how much they have praised his efforts to further 
peace between Eussia and Japan. In the same way, American 
citizens residing in the kingdom, or passing through it for travel 
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and study, have met with a courtesy, a hearty welcome, very 
seldom marred by suppressed animosity. No educated Spaniard, 
and not even humbler subjects of his Catholic Majesty, would 
have the stranger, the foreigner, believe for one moment that they 
could bemean themselves by departing from their national tradi- 
tions of hospitality and chivalrous politeness. The same treat- 
ment in this respect has been dealt to Americans of all ranks, 
and particularly to scientists, professors, students, even to busi- 
ness men, much as foreign competition is dreaded by Spanish in- 
dustries. The official representatives of the United States have 
fared equally well, after perhaps some distant courtesy, some cold- 
ness and slight boycotting at first, in social circles alone, and not 
in the official world or at Court and in Court circles. Pew repre- 
sentatives of European Powers were more kindly welcomed by 
Madrid society than the last American Minister, Mr. Hardy, 
whose hospitable Legation was for several years quite a rendez- 
vous of the nobility, the gentry, the political and literary world. 
He always found successive Spanish Governments disposed to 
treat the United States, and American interests in general, as 
fairly as any great European Power. There is every reason to 
suppose that his recently appointed successor, Mr. Collier, will 
find as little difficulty as Mr. Hardy in consolidating the existing 
cordial relations between Spain and the United States. 

Many Spaniards have advocated, as the best means of develop- 
ing the relations between the States and Spain, an understanding 
or a treaty of reciprocity to increase commercial relations, which 
have certainly advanced in a remarkable way even without any 
treaty of commerce. Their contention is that, as the United 
States already ranks third, being second only to England and 
France, and far ahead of Germany, Italy, Belgium and Portugal, 
which come next, in the imports of the kingdom, the State De- 
partments of Washington and Madrid might concert some ar- 
rangements to enable American trade to compete still more 
effectively with the four last-mentioned nations, and even with 
England and Prance. These two countries are in possession 
of nearly three-fifths of the entire import trade, and of nearly 
half the export trade, of the Peninsula. The United States 
stands third in the imports of Spain, with $23,700,000 according 
to Spanish statistics, but the United States has only a little more 
than $5,000,000 of Spanish exports. In this difference between 
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the American exports and imports in Spain lies the chief stimu- 
lus, on the Spanish side, for entering if possible into negotiations 
on the basis of reciprocal concessions. Their idea is that, as the 
American imports in the peninsula consist mostly of the raw ma- 
terials for Spanish industries, cotton alone having averaged as 
high as $18,000,000 out of the total, something could decidedly 
be done to open the Spanish markets to American manufactured 
goods and breadstuff's. Concessions might be obtained, if not to 
enable the American products to be on an equal footing with 
Spanish industries and agriculture, at least to improve their pros- 
pects in competition with the manufactured goods of European 
nations and with the agricultural products of nations like Eus- 
sia, Eumania and Turkey, that have so largely contributed in 
the last decade to make up the deficiencies of Spanish crops. The 
people and Government of Spain being so evidently willing to 
meet the United States half-way in any endeavor to promote more 
extensive commercial relations, it is only natural that they should 
evince a desire to improve their own exports to the American 
Kepublic. They are so well aware that the industries of their 
country, badly equipped and backward in methods and quality 
of production, could not for a long time dream of competing 
with American industries, that it is not in that direction that 
their demands for concessions would go. They are ambitious of 
developing the exports of the natural products of their soil, fruit 
of every kind and especially their wines, and their minerals. Al- 
ready, in the comparatively small figures of the Spanish exports 
to the United States, the products of their agriculture, barring 
breadstuff's, rank first; but they lament the insignificant propor- 
tion of their exports of wines to a country where they, rightly or 
wrongly, imagine they could find by degrees an outlet for the 
products of their vineyards, which very much exceed the necessities 
of the home consumption. They aspire to markets, not only in 
the United States, but also in the Spanish-American republics, 
for their cheap wines that are at present sent abroad to the value 
of $10,000,000; whereas, fifteen years ago, before the regime of 
treaties of commerce and free trade was replaced by reciprocal 
high protectionist tariffs, Spanish wines used to be exported annu- 
ally to the value of more than $75,000,000. In those days, France 
imported from fifty to sixty million dollars of common Spanish 
wines, to make up the deficiencies of her own vintages and to 
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fortify her own clarets, as the Spanish natural wines had a higher 
alcoholic strength than the French. Spaniards wish to find 
markets in America for their minerals, as they believe that, if 
such exports could be increased, the vast mineral wealth, lying 
waste owing to lack of native capital to work thousands of mines 
still untouched and owing to lack of proper roads and railways, 
might be utilized. It will suffice to point out that only 1,868 
mines are worked out of 25,000 known to exist and enrolled on 
the State registers of mining property. The subsoil of the Penin- 
sula is immensely rich in copper, coal, iron, lead, quicksilver 
and many other minerals. Foreigners, especially English, Bel- 
gians, French and Germans, are profitably working mines in 
several provinces near the coasts, Biscay, Santander, Huelva, 
Guipuzcoa, Almeria, Cartagena, where the foreign companies 
themselves have had, in no few instances, to imitate the native 
and construct their own narrow-gauge railways. 

Among the favorable conditions of the situation that might 
lead up to an understanding between the Madrid and Washington 
Governments to improve the commercial relations between the 
two countries, is the fact that the Liberal Party was called to the 
councils of the Monarchy in June last, and, having secured a 
majority in the general elections in September, it will undertake 
this winter the long-announced revision of the tariff. This re- 
vision had been mooted and prepared by the Conservative prede- 
cessors of the present Liberal Government. A series of sugges- 
tions, rather than absolute rules, for carrying out the revision of 
the tariff of 1892 has been drawn up by an official Junta, chiefly 
composed of well-known protectionists and of a very few moderate 
free-traders, presided over by Senor Urzaiz, an ex-Finance Minis- 
ter of the Liberal Party. The suggestions of this Junta had been 
embodied in a project of revision by the late Conservative Minister 
of Finance, who was to have submitted it to the Cortes, when the 
Conservative Cabinet resigned in June and the Liberals came in 
and dropped the Conservative tariff revision plan. It stands to 
reason that, in the present state of opinion in Spain on economical 
and commercial questions, a tariff revision carried out under a 
Conservative and consequently ultraprotectionist Cabinet would 
have produced a tarifE more protectionist than that of 1892, 
which is about to be reformed. Fortunately, however, the sug- 
gestions of the permanent Junta of tariff revision are such elastic 
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formulas that a Liberal Government, though by no means com- 
pletely free from protectionist influences, can shape the revision 
so as to make possible a policy compatible with a regime of trea- 
ties of commerce. Such is said to be the intention of the present 
Prime Minister, Don Eugenio Montero Eios, and of his Finance 
Minister, Don Jos6 Echegaray. During the summer, Montero 
Rios has assured the representatives of several foreign Powers 
that he proposes to make treaties of commerce with every country 
willing to respond to the advances the Spanish Government hopes 
to be able to make on the lines of reciprocal concessions, like those 
that some European Governments have made the basis of their 
recent commercial treaties. He added that he would first have 
to ask the Cortes for an authorization to carry out the contem- 
plated tariff revision, and that, as soon as the work of revision was 
over and the new tariff completed, he would be able to approach 
foreign Governments with a definitive basis for negotiations. 
These preliminaries would take up three or four months, but he 
expected to be ready for negotiations before March, 1906 ; and, in 
the mean while, there was nothing to prevent an exchange of views 
on the subject between Spain and other countries. He at the 
same time last summer allowed it to be known that the Liberal 
Government did not intend to be either absolutely protectionist 
or free-trader, but opportunist in tariff and treaty questions, his 
aim being to conciliate all interests — industries, agriculture and 
commerce. Afterwards, when the protectionists sent up a very 
influential deputation from Bilbao and Barcelona to deprecate any 
departure from the protectionist policy of the last fourteen years, 
he cleverly replied that the Government would certainly do its 
best to protect national products of every kind, and at the same 
time attend to the fostering of all other equally national interests. 
Everything tends to prove that Spain under a Liberal Government 
is about to enter upon a new stage of her commercial relations 
with other countries. It seems really a pity that such an oppor- 
tunity should be wasted by the State Department at Washington. 
Besides commercial considerations, it is to be observed that 
Spaniards point out that their desired extension of commercial 
intercourse between the two nations is sure to improve political 
relations, and certain to contribute to the visible subsidence of 
ill feeling and rancor against America in the hearts of the ma- 
jority of the people of Spain. 
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Washington, October, 1905. 
Outside of President Eoosevelt's tour in a number of the 
Southern States, which, since it began, has absorbed to a large 
extent public attention, the most interesting topics of discussion 
in the Federal capital during the last thirty days have been the 
change in the position taken by the Administration toward Vene- 
zuela, and Secretary Taft's announcement that, without waiting 
for the official report of the recent visit of inspection made to the 
Isthmus by the Canal Commission and consulting engineers, he 
should himself proceed forthwith to Colon in order to ascertain 
at first hand, and be able to tell Congress, just what there is to 
show for nearly ten million dollars that have been spent since 
our acquisition of the canal strip. As for the outcome of Judge 
Taft's personal investigation, there will be time enough for dis- 
cussing it after it is officially set forth. Meanwhile, we content 
ourselves with saying that the Secretary will exhibit more than 
his usual ingenuity if he is able to discover an equivalent for the 
lavish disbursements made by the Canal Commission in the brief 
interval between the conveyance to us of the canal zone and the 
determination of the fundamental question whether we desire to 
build a sea-level canal or a canal with locks. That primary ques- 
tion is yet undecided, yet almost ten million dollars are gone. 
There is a strong and growing impression that the reconstructed 
Commission had better hurry up and define what kind of a canal 
they want to build, before calling on the Executive for an issue of 
bonds, or asking Congress for an additional appropriation. 

As for the entanglements of the United States and France with 
Venezuela, these have been to a large extent unravelled by the 
discovery that the New York and Bermudez Asphalt Company 
committed an act of incontrovertible treason against the Castro 
Administration, by contributing $100,000 to the cause of the 
revolutionists headed by General Matos. It was largely on the 
score of this act of treason that the company was adjudged by 
the highest Venezuela tribunal to have forfeited its franchise 
and other property. Our State Department, so long as it was 
practically guided by ex-Assistant Secretary Loomis, saw fit to 
pronounce ex parte the American company guiltless of the offence 
imputed to it, and demanded by a species of ultimatum that the 
Caracas Government should stultify itself by virtually declaring 
its highest Court unworthy of trust, through the submission of 
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a question involving an infringement of municipal law, and al- 
ready adjudicated by that tribunal, to arbitration. What would 
have been thought of the United States in Europe and Latin 
America, had we used our navy to extort compliance with this 
demand, and subsequently it had been proven that the American 
company had really committed the treason charged? That such 
proof would have been forthcoming we now know, for it has been 
furnished under oath by General Greene and General Andrews, 
both of whom have been Presidents of the New York and Bermu- 
dez Asphalt Company. It is a great pity that this testimony could 
not have been spread upon the record before our State Depart- 
ment was entrapped into an act of folly. 

Up to the point which the President has now reached in his 
tour through the South — at the hour when we write, he has tra- 
versed Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and has 
made a number of speeches — he has been received with an en- 
thusiasm which he scarcely can have expected, and has made a 
notable advance toward the accomplishment of his purpose, 
which was to assure to his policies and projects the support of 
the Southern people and of its representatives in both Houses 
of Congress. He had that support last year for his political rate- 
making project in the House of Bepresentatives, and, if he can 
now obtain it in the Senate, it should probably avail, when we 
consider how considerable a personal following he possesses 
among Eepublican Senators, to secure for him ascendancy in the 
Upper Chamber also. This, undoubtedly, is the motive of Mr. 
Eoosevelt's present visit to the South. He wants to be President, 
not of a section, but of the whole Eepublic, and to acquire an 
influence such as has never been possessed by a Federal Executive 
since the beginning of Monroe's second administration. That he 
is in a fair way to acquire it will seem a fair deduction from 
certain salient facts. 

In Eichmond, which he reached at noon on October 18th, and 
where he remained some seven hours, he got a welcome which 
could scarcely have been more demonstrative and ardent, had he 
been an illustrious son of the Old Dominion. All the banks, fac- 
tories, shops and schools were closed, and 15,000 children joined 
in the greeting to the President. The speech which he read in 
Capitol Square called forth acclamations, and the remarks which 
he made at the luncheon given in his honor by the City of Bich- 
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mond were repeatedly interrupted by applause, the most striking 
outburst occurring when, mindful of the fact that he is a 
Georgian on the mother's side, the President declared with 
earnestness that the men of Virginia had no more claim to kin- 
ship of feeling with Eobert B. Lee and Stonewall Jackson than he 
himself had. Directing attention to the unique good fortune 
of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that, whereas 
every other great war of modern times had left behind deep- 
rooted feeling of rancor to keep asunder the combatants, our 
Civil War had left to the sons and daughters of the men who 
fought, on whichever side they fought, the same right to feel the 
keenest pride in the great deeds alike of the men who fought on 
one side and of the men who fought on the other. He reminded 
his auditors how, in their own State, around Richmond, stretched 
battle-field after battle-field, rendered forever memorable by the 
men who counted death as but a little thing when weighed in the 
balance against doing their duty as it was given to them to see it. 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to say that, however great may be the meed 
of praise which is due the South for the soldierly valor displayed 
by her sons during the four years of war, even greater praise was 
due to her for what her people have accomplished in the ensuing 
forty years of peace. Only a heroic people could have battled 
triumphantly against the catastrophic conditions with which the 
people of the South found themselves confronted at the end of 
the Civil War. For forty years the South has made not merely 
a courageous, but at times a desperate, struggle for moral and 
material well-being. Extraordinary has been her success, and 
the President declared that all citizens of our common country 
should feel joy and pride in it; for any great deed done or any 
fine quality exhibited by one group of Americans must, of neces- 
sity, reflect credit upon all Americans. The effect produced on 
the general feeling of a conservative Southern community by 
Mr. Roosevelt's visit to the capital of the defunct Confederacy, 
seems to have been summed up by an old citizen of Richmond, 
when he said that, while he and his neighbors had not liked the 
idea of the President dining with Booker Washington, they were 
disposed to forget that incident in the light of his great achieve- 
ments. Since that time, he said, the people of Richmond had 
come to look upon their present President as one of the greatest 
of all Americans; in other words, they had come to rank him 
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with Washington and Jefferson, which for Virginians is saying a 
great deal. 

In North Carolina, where October 19th was spent, the President 
visited seven towns, and made a somewhat prolonged sojourn at 
Raleigh, the State capital, where he made a second weighty ad- 
dress. After pointing out the high and honorable part which 
North Carolina had played in American history, he congratulated 
his hearers on the great industrial activity now shown in their 
commonwealth, an activity which, as many of our readers will 
doubtless be surprised to hear, has placed North Carolina second 
only to one other State in the number of its textile factories. 
He went on to felicitate his auditors on their recognition of the 
truth that material well-being, though indispensable as a founda- 
tion, can be at best only the groundwork upon which must be 
raised by education the superstructure of a higher life if a Com- 
monwealth is to stand. He was rejoiced, he said, to note the in- 
creasing care and attention applied to public instruction in North 
Carolina, which, evidently, was alive to the fact that education 
means the promotion, not only of productive industry, but of the 
good citizenship which rests on individual rights, and upon the 
thorough comprehension by each individual that he has not only 
rights but duties. 

A notable incident occurred subsequently at Durham, the home 
of Trinity College, the trustees of which, it may be remembered, 
not long ago upheld Professor John Spencer Bassett against 
United States Senator Simmons, who tried to have him expelled 
for asserting in a magazine article that Booker Washington was 
the greatest man, except Robert E. Lee, born in the South for a 
hundred years. - After reading with a significant emphasis the 
clause from the Trinity College constitution which pledges the 
institution to inculcate a sincere spirit of tolerance, freedom from 
partisan and sectional strife, Mr. Roosevelt declared that he knew 
of no other college in the United States which had so nobly set 
forth as the object of its being the principles to which every seat 
of learning ought to be devoted. You stand, he told its trustees, 
professors and alumni, for academic freedom, for the right of 
private judgment, for the duty more incumbent upon the scholar 
than upon any other man, to tell the truth as he sees it; to claim 
for himself and to give to others the largest liberty in seeking 
the truth. Before he left the old North State, it became unmis- 
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takable that the President had made as profound an impression 
there as he had made upon Virginia. The Raleigh people de- 
clared that no crowd so large as that which there welcomed Mr. 
Roosevelt had ever been assembled anywhere in the commonwealth 
on any other occasion. A leading Democratic State official said: 
" We forgive President Roosevelt for all bnt one thing — you 
know what that is — and we will do our best to forget that. He 
has done greater things than any except two or three of our 
Presidents." 

At Roswell, Georgia, where his mother, Martha Bullock, was 
born and passed her girlhood, Mr. Roosevelt spent the morning 
of October 20th, and reiterated what he has often said, that it is 
his very great good fortune to have the right to claim that his 
blood is half Southern and half Northern. He recalled that his 
mother's two brothers had entered the Confederate navy, one of 
whom, the youngest officer aboard, fired the last shots from the 
" Alabama," when that cruiser was sunk by the " Kearsarge," 
while his elder brother, James Dunwoodie Bullock, rose to be an 
admiral, and, in the President's opinion, came nearer than any 
other man to embodying in his personal character Thackeray's 
beautiful conception of Colonel Wewcome. 

Later in the day at Atlanta, in the Pair-grounds, where, it is 
computed, some thirty thousand people were assembled, the Presi- 
dent made a long speech, in the course of which several important 
topics were considered, to which we may invite attention on an- 
other occasion. We will merely mention here that, after he had 
set forth his views concerning corporations, emphasizing his 
belief in the necessity of controlling them, while, at the same time, 
recognizing the duty of giving wide scope to their activities, and 
after he had told his auditors not to accuse people of fraud 
hastily or without good cause, but to smite with the sword of 
Gideon those found guilty of corruption in public and private 
life, the outburst of prolonged cheers that followed was punctu- 
ated with a shout declaring, " We want you for another term !" 
The President shook his head decisively. We have never doubted 
the sincerity of his expressed intention to leave the White House, 
for a term at all events, after March 4, 1909. Suppose, however, 
the Democracy of the South should join with the Republican 
party of the North in insisting upon keeping him in office. 
Would consistency compel him still to adhere to a refusal? 



